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A STATEMENT OF THE IMMORALITY AND IRRELIGION OF THE AGE; 
AND AN ATTEMPT TO POINT OUT THE CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


We live in an age distinguished for extensive research and 
strict investigation, and the effect of this scrutinizing spirit is vi- 
sible upon all our social institutions. Men have not merely 
exerted their abilities in pointing out the defects of old systems, 
but, in many cases, have suggested and adopted salutary reforms. 
The policy of nations is a popular subject of discussion, and 
changes and reforms are constantly urged in reference to existing 
abuses. To enumerate and classify these, as they appear every 
day in the public prints, would shew that, however little seems 
to be accomplished, the people are alive to such changes as they 
consider necessary to improve the condition of society. 

Whilst, upon the whole, I admire this spirit of activity, it 
constantly occurs to me that our reformers are working at the 
wrong end, and to this chiefly is to be attributed the little fruit 
which has hitherto resulted from their labours. Ifa general 
change is looked for, each element concerned must first be fitted 
for that change, and especially that which gives tone and vigour 
to all the rest, All the wheels of a machine may be correctly 
platéd, but if the power of the main spring be wanting, it cannot 
proceed, How many institutions, fyrmed upon the best model, 
possessing the best external regulatiouw., and speaking largely in 
reports, have neither energy or usefulness! Religious principle 
and moral character are wanting ; these are the true base of every 
improvement ; and were it possible to advance to the greatest 
degree of theoretical perfection, the permanent happiness of the 
people, without the influence of these, can never be attained, 
Most people are anxious to improve the bodily part of our insti- 
tutions, and many are deceived by these attempts, but few have 
turned their attention to the life-giving vigour of moral principle 
and moral feeling, without which all beside is but asa dead letter, 
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It is my intention, therefore, to shew that moral principles and 
moral feeling, or a deep sense of right and wrong, an earnest 
desire to please God and to be useful to man, and a contempt of 
all the sensual indulgences of the world, are what are most neg- 
lected ; and that until these have taken root in the hearts of all 
classes, our hopes of improving the condition of society to any 
considerable extent, are nothing better than adream, The best 
plans, without persons morally qualified to carry them into effect, 
will prove abortive ; for it is quite clear that the failure of so 
many useful attempts to remove the evils which abound, has 
arisen principally from the want of character and principle, in 
the agents employed. And 1 am sorry to say that, though 
there is an increase of civilization, education, and civil and reli- 
gious liberty, among the people generally, there is not a propor- 
tionate increase of moral excellency, and real religion, 

Few, perhaps, will dissent from this opinion, but then, they 
will say, what is to be done ? We have a powerful police, and 
vigilent magistrates, to detect crime, and the severity of the law 
is repeatedly enforced upon offenders, in order to deter others, 
We have, on the other hand, day schools for educating the chil- 
dren of the poor at a trifling expence, and sunday schools also, in 
which they are taught, along with the elements of learning, the 
principles of religion. The opportunities of attending the or- 
dinances of religion are greatly multiplied by the erection of 
new churches and chapels almost in every populous neighbourhood, 
and what more can be done ? We lament the prevalency of im- 
morafity, so contrary to the design of all our institutions, but 
what means, hitherto untried, can be found to prevent it? In 
answer to these enquiries, I observe, that the means, as well as 
the agents commonly made use of, are not suited to the end, 
and only serve to blind mankind as to the nature of those efforts 
which every philanthropist ought immediately to adopt. 

It is painfal to witness the futility of the present popular 
efforts to spread religion, whilst the rational methods, recom- 
mended by the scriptures, and acted upon by Christ himself, lie 
almost neglected. The immorality of the present age is deeply 
rooted, and the probabilites of a remedy, can only be found, un- 
der the blessing of heaven, in the use of such powerful means as 
are directly suited to the case, 

To give but a cursory view of what I wish to press upon the 
mind of the public, it will be necessary—to glance at the present 
condition of society as to religion and morals,—to shew the 
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inefficiency of the present mode to cffect a change,—— and to explain 
what I consider competent for that purpose, 

Any elaborate proof of the prevalency of vice and immorality 
is unnecessary. The fact is not only reeognised in every public 
print, but we are the painful witnesses of it ourselves every day. 
Let me not be mistaken, I include not only those gross violations 
of the rule ofduty betwixt man and man, of which the law of the 
land takes cognizance, such as theft, murder, &e. but all those 
sins of omission and commission also, which affect society, and 
which, in many of their features, can only be investigated at the bar 
of the Almighty. Of these I might enumerate—swearing and lewd 
discourse, drunkenness and gluttony, gaming, fornication : ad adul- 
tery, oppression, coveteousness and extortion, slothfulness, pride 
and excesses, evil speaking, tale bearing, railing and resentment ; 
the neglect or omission of conjugal, parental, and filial duties ; 
the improper behaviour of masters and servants, the want of 
chastity in youth, the want ofactive benevolence, the disregard 
of promises and engagements by men in business, and the neglect- 
ing of the important religious and family duties of reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer, This is no imaginary list of existing evils : 
too many of these vices exhibit themselves with unblushing frout, 
and their consequences are too extensively felt in every circle of 
society, Whether we refer to old or young, rich or poor, govern- 
ers or governed, we find a strong developement of many of these 
immoralities, Religious creed seems to make little difference, 
for whilst there are honorable exceptions of numbers who, among 
the Catholics, Churchmen, and all classes of Dissenters, do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before God, there are 
also, attached toeach profession, persons, whose conduct evident! y 
betrays a total absence of moral principle, Take up your resi- 
dence in the poorest parts of any of our large towns, and you will 
find idleness, broils, drunkenness, juvenile depravity, aud a gen- 
eral absence of domestic happiness. This in part is occasioned 
by their situation in society, and the inadequacy of their means 
to make them comfortable; but where this is not the ease, when 
labour is fairly rewarded, and wages equal to wants, the character 
of the people is much the same. The duties they owe to them- 
selves, their families, their neighbours, and their God, are neg- 
lected, in order to lead a life of sensuality and excess. From the 
want of early instruction, parental autbority, and good example, 
we trace the alarming increase of juvenile delinquency, and.of 
the youthful immoralities which are daily exhibited in ourstreets, 
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It is distressing to witness the behaviour, and to hear the language 
of those boys who meet at the corners of our streets, and who 
seem to emulate each other in sin. Oaths of the most awful des- 
cription are mixed up with their common discourse, and the most 
brutal, vulgar, and shameful conduct is exhibited without dis- 
guise. Many of these boys never breathed a purer atmosphere ; 
vice, villainy, and degradation have been familiar to them from 
their boyhood, These will become the fathers of the next gen- 
eration, and hence the present deplorable state of morals actually 
becomes hereditary. What an awful list of crimes and of juven- 
ile offenders our calendar of the last quarter sessions exhibited ! 

And what shall we say of our female youth, whose modesty, 
purity, and domestic habits ought to be such as to form a strong 
bulwark in defence of virtue ? Alas! the scene is shocking! 
Weak in intellect, but strong in vice ; loose from every restraint, 
and exhibiting the most decisive proofs of deep rooted depravity, 
In towns, vice has dissolved the ties of domestic order, and the 
girls, no longer under the direction of a father’s or a mother’s 
teaching, or the protection of the domestic roof, are doomed to 
inhale the immoral contagion of our factories. In this soil the 
intellect of youth can never shoot, and moral feeling has nothing 
whereon to live. Bad as is the influence of factories upon their 
physical constitution, it is still worse as it respects their morals. 
Listen to the language of these girls as they pass you in the streets, 
and take notice of their immodest carriage ; they seem to glory 
in their shame, and to defy by their menaces, every restraint of 
virtue. Many of them meet with disgrace, and are doomed to 
mourn the consequences of early guilt. 

Turn we to that miserable, and alas ' numerous race of fe- 
males, who live by prostitution in a christian country, and our 
hearts sicken at the sight. In Preston they are numerous, in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and London, they abound, Do we need 
any proof of the immorality of the age with these examples before 
us? The increase in the number of this class of miserable be- 
ings, may be taken as a good criterion of the character and virtue 
of too many of the other sex, What we see in the streets, indeed, 
are but slight symptons of those abominable excesses, which are 
carried on every night in hundreds and thousands of places in 
every part of the kingdom, 

If, from the poor, we turn to the sons of the rich who are better 
educated, we find a great number who exhibit very little improve- 
ment of character, They endeavour to escape the vulgar forms 
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under which vice is practiced by the lower classes, but many of 
them eagerly pursue the same sins in a more polite shape. Mak- 
ing every allowance for the vivacity of youth, it is evident their 
education has had but little influence in subduing the passions, 
and regulating the affections of the mind. Highly imbued with 
the spirit of the world, they pursue the flowery path of pleasure, 
and, sensual in all their desires, they care for little beyond 
their own gratification. Though, brought up under the name of 
that religion, which teaches all to live ** soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world,’’ they spurn the restraints it imposes, 
and turn to ridicule the pretensions of those who endeavour to live 
uprightly. I need not say where such are to be found; would 
that 1 knew a place where the baneful influence of their example 
had not been felt. ‘“ 

If we step into the world at large, and observe the conduct 
of those in the grades above the working classes, whose age and 
circumstances fairly entitle them to be considered as persons 
from whom the standard of our national character ought to be 
taken; we shall come to the unhappy conclusion, that under the 
most favorable circumstances, the characters of the differeut 
classes of the people in this country, are the same, whatever be 
their station in life. It is true we have still a “remnant; we 
have still both men and women, whose glory it is to serve their 
Creator faithfully, and to devote themselves to the good of their 
fellow creatures. But it is still true that the broad road is 
crowded with passengers to destruction, whilst on the safe and 
narrow way, there is buta traveller here and there. I do not 
mean to say, they*never go to church or chapel, or give support 
to charitable institutions, These they may do, but it is with deep 
concern I affirm, that though there is the form of godliness, its 
practical and personal proofs are scarcely to be found. Does it 
shed itsinfluence upon men’s transactions in business ? Do their 
dealings with each other evince a consciousness that every action 
shall be brought before the judge of all? Are not selfishness 
and avarice prevailing motives in trade, and, where cireumstances 
permit, are not extortion, deception and roguery, practised with 
impunity ? Politeness, it is true, is largely cultivated, and serves 
by its insinuations to cover the intentions of designing men, 
Assignments and bankruptcies, which now form part of the news 
of the week, are bad symptons of the morality of trade ; they not 
only remind us of the dissipated lives of too many of those who 
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are said to be “ unfortunate,” but offer fresh opportunities for 
fraud and villainy. Indeed, at best, the anxieties of business, 
and the passion for acquiring of wealth, seem to have deprived 
men of all leisure time or thought for religion, or for almost any 
thing, except personal indulgence. 

How sordid are many of those who are immensely rich ! 
They have no idea of their connexion with a world, where pover- 
ty and distress are crying onevery hand: they have little know- 
ledge of the poor, nor any feeling to commiserate or relieve their 
condition. They move in a circle where money is considered the 
only object of desire, and where morals are practised in propor- 
tion as they answer this end. Blind to the arrangements of 
Providence, and insensible of the uncertain tenure of life, instead 
of dispensing their bounty to the poor, and relieving themselves 
of the cares of coveteousness, they go on adding wealth to wealth, 
till arrested in this career of folly by the hand of death, Is it 


possible for moral improvement to take root while a disposition of 


this sort so generally prevails ? 

Another class is more sensual, They spend their moncy 
in eating and drinking. How many precious evenings are 
spent in a course of intemperance, which leads to nothing 
less than the ruin of both body and soul. Some at home, 
some at parties, some at taverns, and others at places 
which I will not name, excited by animal gratification, 
sacrifice their character, and debase themselves to the level of 
the brute, Whatever be their intellect they are sunk in vice, 
and have neither hearts nor time to care about either their own 
or their families’ spiritual welfare: their favourite notion, as 
expressed in the infidel motto, is, “ let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.”” 

The votaries of fashion, more anxious for a reputation in the 
world, avoid the excesses of the voluptuous, but are not clear 
from the charge of contributing to the cause of immorality, 
Though they attend upon the services of the true God, as giving 
them an opportunity of display, dress and equipage are their 
deities, and all their time, attention, and fortunes are spent in 
their worthless service. They are not altogether inattentive to 
the social duties of life, and, the females especially, are sometimes 
forward in assisting the poor. But the tendency of this mode of 
living is injurious to the best feelings of the heart; it blinds 
by its dazzle the concerns of futurity; and, for charity and 
hope, substitutes vanity and pride. It not only produces envy 
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and disgust in others who behold it, but too often leads to a 
course of expenditure, the most appalling in its effects. 

Would that I could say, “the strict professors of religion are 
all exceptions to this general list.” Whoever asserts that this is 
the case will not be believed, Persecution is now fled, religious 
profession is now fashionable, and is often found the road to profit 
and popularity. Confined, as is the religion of numbers, to the 
external services performed in the chapel or the meeting, it can 
he taken up and maintained without any self-denial. Every sect 
knows too well, and is constantly lamenting the fact, that of great 
numbers belonging to its body, it may with propriety be asked, 
** what do ye more than others?’’ In strict integrity, in speak. 
ing the truth, and in keeping engagements, some of the most 
zealous religionists are often defective. And I have no doubt, if 

(as most assert) infidelity be upon the increase, its growth is to be 
attributed, in a very considerable degree, to the inconsistences of 
religious professors, and especially the clergy. 

If, after this outline, any man want proof of the prevyalency 
of vice, let him traverse the streets of our towns in an evening,— 
let him visit the public houses and the dram shops, and he will be 
shocked to see and hear all that is beastly, wicked, vile and im- 
pious, Let him attend the petty sessions held by Magistrates 
every week, where such scenes of domestic discord, juvenile 
depravity, and malicious feelings will be opened to his view, as are 
calculated to make humanity weep. Let him examine the county 
gaols and prisons, the number of debtors and felons in confine- 
ment, and learn their previous history. Let him attend the courts, 
when all the civil and criminal causes are tried—hear the in- 
dictments, view the immense number of lawyers, and amount of 
law proceedings, and consider that if all these are required 
merely for the cognizance of legal crime, what must be the state 
of moral turpitude in that country, in which such a state of things 
can exist. Surely be will exclaim—this cannot be civilized 
England, the land of bibles, the emporium of missions, the nur- 
sery of religion; so devoted to piety as to bestow a tenth-part 
of the land, and immense sums of money for its support, 

These are ordinary cases, and come round as constantly as 
the week, or as the year ; on occasions less frequent, the latent 
viciousness of the people is easily called into exercise, If we 
visit the race-ground, or the cock-pit, what scenes of re 3 
debauchery, and wickedness we behold! The snares which 
laid for the incautious, and the retreats afforded for the veterans 
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in crime, shew clearly, that those who ought to have been the 
guardians of virtue, have tacidly given their approbation tu this 
diabolical course of corrupting the people. If, indeed, we want 
a general test of the state of the country, as to principle, sobriety, 
patriotism, or self-respect,—to say nothing of piety—I would 
ask for nothing but a general election. Without shame, almost 
without rebuke, and as a matter of course, rioting, bribery, per- 
jury, drunkenness, and every enormity is practised in open day, 
almost in every place where a contested election takes place. 
Indeed, in this country the seed of immorality is so thickly spread, 
the soil so well prepared for its reception, the climate so conge- 
nial to its growth, and the efforts to eradicate it so puny and 
inefficient, that, cause and effect must have ceased, if we had not 
had at this day the most overwhelming production of crime. 

The present irreligious and immoral state of the people, is 
traceable to two great causes, first, the GREAT CHANGE IN THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF SOCIETY,—secondly, THE ABSENCE 
OF A MORAL CCUNTERACTING POWER SUITABLE TO 
THIS CHANGE, 

The first of these is seen in an increase of numbers,—an in- 
crease of wealth,—and increase of poverty,—and a change in the 
habits, employment, and local situation of the people. All these 
have had a powerful effect upon morals, Where there isnot a 
counteracting influence, the increase of numbers, is not only a 
numerical increase of agents for doing evil, but, reaching the poiat 
of ascendency, is capable of destroying altogether those restraints 
which would have kept in subjection a smaller number, and, like 
a torrent let loose, of spreading destruction and desolation around, 
The means of correction, which were once amply sufficient for 
the country, arenot so now. When, to the increase of numbers, 
we add the altered state of the people, as to residence, employ- 
ment, and circumstances, and trace attentively the workings of 
these changes, we shall discover a cause, sufficient to account 
for all the evils which we so much lament, When the people 
were distributed into families and hamlets, all over the country, 
einployed in rural exercises, enjoying wholesome air, and a re- 
numeration which, with frugality, was adequate to their wants, 
how vastly different, in a moral point of view, were their circum- 


stances from whatthey arenow! When the rising youth were not 


exposed to the contamination of vicious associates, when 
every child was under its parent’s care, and when the ties of 
nature were the safe-guards of virtue. 1 read with no ordinary 
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pleasure, of the times, when our worthy matrons and their 
daughters,—on whose cheeks the beams of ianocency and health 
did smile,—spun their yarn, and wove their cloth, without coming 
in contact with a train of temptations, scarcely to be resisted. 
Contentment, harmony, and peace prevailed, and the poor man’s 
cot was a place of comparative happiness, Real sympathy, true 
hospita'ity, and genuine friendship were flourishing virtues ; and 
the rich and the poer discovered a mutual kindness and attachment 
which have’ no existence inthe present day. The influence of 
trade and commerce has so changed the face of things in this 
country, that hamlets have become villages, and villages large 
towns, and so dense is the population, and so changed are the 
modes of living, and the kind of employment, that to these, asa 
first cause, may be traced the toss of moral character, Besides, 
the extremes to which these changes have led, contribute mach 
to the same end, Instead of a happy mediam, as the general lot, 
we have constantly before our eyes, overgrown riches and extreme 
poverty. This state, and the steps which have led to it, throw 
off an effluvia, which is destructive to the moral health and vigour 
of the great mass of our manufacturing population, Some of the 
rich, voluptuous, oppressive, austere, pride themselves upon their 
wealth and honours, despise the poor, and treat them with con. 
tempt. The poor envy the rich, revenge their injuries,and 
rejoice at the downfall of their oppressors. Borne down by 
labour, destitute of every comfort, they drag out a life ofmisery, 
such as few would believe, unless they were to visit their dwe!- 
lings. Wealthy as a nation, and yet the best part of the people 
panpers! Can virtue grow in such a soil ? can religion thrive 
amidst the choaking cares of destitution and want 2? 

The changed circumstances of the country, then, I maintain 
ty be the primary canse of the present immorality, Bat this 
might, and onght to have been accompanied with a counteracting 
influence ; and the tant of this is the second cause, to which I 
have already alluded. 

The ccuteracting power should always be suited to the state 
of the people, and those changes which are constantly taking 
place in the circumstances of society. This counteracting in- 
fluence, may be divided into two parts ; that of civil arrangements, 
and that of religious teaching, Under the head of civil arrange. 
ments, I include the whole of our external regulations, in- 
tended to operate favourably upon the morals of society ; 


and, all the cvercir: measures, Which are necessary to deter 
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others from crime. These are proposed and supported by the 
Government, the Magistracy, and other influential persons in the 
country. In this department of counteracting the vices of the 
age, though mach remains to be done, there is not the same room 
for complaint, as in the religious department. Balls are not 
baited in the suburbs of our towns, lottery papers do not cover 
our walls, and more order and decorum is enforced in all our 
national institutions. Education has been diffused among the 
working classes, with comniendable effect. The Magistrates are 
more active in suppressing open profligacy ; and institutions for 
acquiring useful knowledge are well supported by numbers who 
were once opposed to them. If what I now speak of, be that 
which is usually called civilization, I readily admit that in this 
respect we have made some advancement. But much remains yet 
to be done, not only in originating new measures, but in carrying 
into operation those schemes which, so far as they have been tried, 
are working well for society. In this department, however, there 
is ho reason to despair. 

In the first place, then, I would recommend aii regulations 
which lead to civil improvements ; for though these are not al- 
ways a certain criterion of religious attainments, yet, under favour- 
able circumstances, they often prove powerful auxiliaries. Like 
a ship sailing against the wind, they have hitherto bad no chance 
of discovering the rapidity of their movements; for though they 
have necessarily kept pace with the changes in society, (the safety 
of the State requiring it) the corruptions of religion, and the obli- 
quity of its influence, have concealed many of their exceliencies 
from public view. Indeed, whilst the popular religions have 
left the world to itself—é@xcept that part of it called wealth—these 
changes in civilization, based upon, and regulated by the princi- 
ples of Christianity, have been the main support of morals, Lin 
elude in these regulations, every enactment of the legislature 
which connects itself with the improvement of man; such as 
placing all religious parties upon equal footing as to civil rights, 
providing for the equal and speedy administiation of justice,— 
suppressing slavery in our colonies,—re forming the mode of car- 
rying on elections,—protecting the poor, and easing them of op- 


pressive burdens,—forbidding cruelty to animals,—encouraging 
education, and granting assistance to the really useful im- 
stitutions,—putting down the horrid vice of drankenness,— 
requiring the people to keep one day as a day of rest 
—and other enactments of a similar cast, I include, next, 
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the proceedings of the magistracy; such as keeping good 
order in the public houses, and closing them at an early hour— 
keeping order in the streets, and preventing fighting, bull-bait- 
ing, and obscene exhibitions—enforcing a decent maintainance for 
the poor—regulating and judging impartially betwixt contending 
parties, and persuading them to peace—putting down houses 
of ill-fame—appointing a vigilant and effective police, such as is 
not only calculated to detect and punish crime, but, if possible, to 
prevent it. I include, especially, these numerous efforts of private 
individuals, to whom society is so much indebted, some from pure 
philanthropy, and others in the way of business; such as erect- 
ing hospitals and assylums for the infirm, and schools foreducating 
infants and youth; establishing institutions for the diffusing of 
useful knowledge, and societies for printing and circulating books 
at a cheap rate, and especially the Bible society ;—promoting the 
increase of newspapers and periodicals, in most of which vice is 
deprecated, and the best precepts of our religion frequently en- 
forced ; and forming charitable institutions, by which the aged, 
the infirm, the fatherless, and the widow, are relieved and assist. 
ed. In these arrangements, we ought to encourage, above all 
others, those measures which are calculated, not merely to relieve 
the poor, but to reinstate them in that condition in society which 
would abolish pauperism, and enable every sober, industrious man 
to obtain for himself and family an honest competency. While 
poverty bears down the people, religion and morality can never 
thrive. lenvy not that man’s religion (if I should ca!! it religion) 
who, possessing his thousands, and strict in his routine of religi- 
ous duties, beholds with unconcern the best part of our population, 
physically and morally degraded by poverty, without making a 
single effurt to better their condition, 4 despair of the success of 
every means of reforming the people, civil or religious, unless 
jJabour be so rewarded, as to afford the means of a comfortable 
subsistence to the working classes, 

In what I have said under the head of civi/ means for reform. 
ing the people, 1 have avoided many things, which might have 
been named, because J view them as improperly substituted for 
the labour and teaching of christian ministers. Innumerable 
projects of a moral cast, under the names of “‘ socicties,’’ “‘associa- 
tions,’’ ** unions,’’ &c, have arisen of late, of the propriety of which 
1 feel very doubtful. Like the increase of crime, to me, they pro- 
claim aloud, the idleness and inefficiency of the present race of 
religious teachers, I know they are supported by many good 
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men, who, instead of going to the root of the evil, and calling for 
a change in the mode of instructing the people, are perpetuating 
the evils of a system which they ought to abolish. 

But that which is most powerful in its nature, and durable 
in its effects for correcting vice is religious instruction, con- 
ducted on the plan of primitive christianity; but this, I lament 
to say, in its legitimate character, has never in modern times 
penetrated the mass of society, But why is it that, at this day, 
we have to deplore the want of this correcting power ? Has God 
permitted evil to enter, and bas he withheld the counteracting prin- 
ciple of good ? Does he delight to see the fairest of bis works de- 
faced with sin, or has he any pleasure in the death of a sinner ? 
Or, has he favoured other countries with the means of reformation, 
and left England the svlitary spot of carkness without light? 
Thank heaven ! the reverse is the fact. ‘The staudard of chris- 
tianity has long been planted in this country, whose power to 
diffuse holiness and happiness, and to eradicate corruption, is 
superior to every other. We have the bible ; we have it in our 
own language ; and the people in general ave able to read it, ‘The 
Authorities of the State, if they have not promoted the interests 
of real christianity, have, at least, forborn to persecute, and have 
never forbidden its extension ia any part of their dominions, 
And yet, this grand correcting power has never been appiied, 
suitable to its nature, as an antidote fur the evils which afflict 
society, Some may seek a remedy i political changes, but 
unless the spirit of christianity be diffused, disappointment will 
ensue, When it caught the hearts of its first converts, we are 
told, its influence was such, that ‘there was none among them 
that lacked,’’ and if it were as sincerely embraced now, those 
remedies for our suffering population, which are vainly sought 
in mere political changes, would be instantly at hand, 

But have we not religion to excess? Places of worship, 
some splendid and costly, and others plain and unassuming, bave 
been erected, and are becoming exceedingly numerous, An- 
nouncements of sermous and public meetings for the spread of 
religion, incessantly appear on cur walis, as if the people were 
absorded in religious matters. We have services and meetings 
of every hue, from the ceremonial solemnities of the Catholics 
to the plain and noiseless worship of the Friends, We have also 
a host of men, cilled “ ministers,’’ who are regularly trained at 
college, excluded from secular labour, solemnly appointed, 
and maintained at an expence, in tythes and contributions, amount. 
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ing by a recent calculation to nine Millions a year! And yet, in 
the face of all this, we are exclaiming—and every public writer 
joins in the cry—Oh! the prevalency of crime! Sach is the 
paradoxical state of this country, that with a mass of ostentatious 
religious machinery, we have, as it respects that which is sincere 
and practical, less religion than many of the heathens. 

Let us not suppose, however, because a reformation has not 
been effected, that therefore it is impossible, Let us rather believe, 
the effect having failed, the proper means have never yet been 
tried. 

The guardianship of the peopie’s morals and the care of their 
souls have been committed into the hands ofthe clergy; and 
whatever may be thought of the wisdom of placing this trust with 
them, they have been represented as our exclasive guides, 
The State has endowed a Church, established a form of religion, 
and constituted them the only national guides in spiritual things. 
This church was considered competent to supply the religious 
necessities of the people, and to question this competency, even 
in the present day, 1s looked upon by some as heresy, This 
church, though modelled upon the priaciple of worldly policy, 
was at one time, more suited to the dispositions of the people than 
at present. Those who resided in the country, with the parish 
church always in view, and the minister as a neighbour and a friend, 
would find it a stay to their minds, and from its lessons and 
ministrations, derive much good, The changed circumstances 
of the country, has,—however much men may contend to the 
contrary,—discovered the total inadequacy of this system, to 
diffuse, with any degree of success, the energetic principles of 
christianity among the mass of the people, Weak at best for 
this purpose, it is doubly so now ; for as there isa deep rooted moral 
disease, the remedy must be suited to it, and powerful in its 
operations, Its forms are such that it cannot reach the ears, 
inuch less the hearts, of the corrupt part of the population. It is 
not generally respected ; its enormities, its avarice, the worldly 
spirit of its ministers, its carnal appendages, its oppressive spirit 
towards other parties, have made it unpopular, Disgusted with 
its exactions, and with the hypocrisy of those, who have been 
constantly fleecing, instead of feeding the flock, the people have 
sunk into a state of indifference, embraced infidelity, or adopted 
a course of open profligacy, 

The corruptions of the church have given rise to various 
denominations of Dissenters, whose efforts to spread religion and 
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promote a reformation, have in many instances, been successful, 
Iodeed, but for the activity of dissenters, and the rival zeal of 
the Church which it has provoked, it is impessible to conceive 
the dreadful state of darkness which would have covered the 
land. Many noble attempts have been made, by individuals of 
different parties, to arrest the progress of crime, but these efforts, 
gravitating too much towards the old system, though successful 
for a time, have never developed a power which warranted the 
expectation of a permanent triumph. Primitive christianity alone 
can do this ; and until both its principles, its spirit, and its modes 
of action be adopted, we may for ever lament our inability to 
conquer the reign of sin. There is something radically wrong 
in the machinery, by which the reformation of the people has 
been so long, and so ineflectually attempted, It is not enough, 
that we have the implements of war, lying scattered here and 
there ; they must be brought into the field; the enemy must be 
attacked, and no quarter given, till he disown hostilities, and sub- 
mit to the government of Him who is King of kings. 

i have no doubt I shall be able to shew, in ** The Moral 
Reformer,” that a wrong system has been pursued; but the 
Jength to which this article is already extended, forbids those 
explanations and details which I had intended to give. A few 
remarks, admitting of further explanation, must at present suflice, 

Instead of taking arational view of the spiritual wants of so- 
ciety ; considering what methods would be the likeliest to supply 
those wants; what agents are capable of so mighty an under. 
taking; and above all, what plan was pursued by our Saviour 
and his apostles, under similar circumstances—instead of taking 
a comprehensive view of the enemy's camp, marking the for- 
tresses of crime, and the means of defence,—instead of feeling 
that itis the cause of God and immortal souls, arousing all our 
energies, braving every danger, and making every sacrifice 
which so noble a work requires,—instead of these, what have we 
done? We have built fine churches and chapels; we have paint- 
ed the windows and decorated the walls both inside and out ; 
we have pleased the ears with bells and organs; we have spent 
vast sums of money upon childish ornaments, paid for out of the 
hard-earned money of the labouring man ; we bave decked religion 
in all the trappings of finery, and clothed it in all the allurements 
of sense, till, as the ‘whore of Babylon,”’ ** the kings and merchants 
and great men of the earth,’ have become evamoured of her 
beauty, and have enticed her by their bribes from her subjection 
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to her exalted “Tlead."* We have selected for those who are to 
teach the self-denying way to heaven, men of all others the most 
unlikely. Instead of those who pant for an opportunity of doing 
good to their fellow creatures, who are willing to live or die for 
Christ—we choose the thoughtless drone of some genteel or titled 
family ; or, if ofan humbler cast, in too many instances, a man who 
measures the importance of the office by the amount of the salary. 
Treating divinity as a science, and religion as a trade, instead of 
being qualified by being able to speak plainly, fearlessly, inces. 
santly, and in every place, the simple truths of the gospel of repen- 
tance, and to warn men of their danger; they goto some college 
or academy to qualify themselves by spending so many years in 
learning to become “* mathematicians, natural philosophers, meta- 
physicians, logicians, and classical scholars ;"* in studying syste- 
matical theology, and the mysteriotis art of composing a sermon ! 
Instead gf going to the people, seeking them out, and being always 
among them, visiting the abodes of vice, and getting into the com- 
pany of the profligate—instead of going from “house to house,"’ 
not forgetting the nests of wickedness in “ high places,” they are 
too often found at the houses of the rich, places of literary recrea. 
tion, and fashionable parties, (not to mention such places asthe 
turf, the race-ground, the theatre, and the bench, being applicable 
only to a part,) or at the best, the “ meeting,”’ the “ pulpit and the 
study,’’ are the places where these “heralds of salvation,” spend 
their time, Instead of their time being wholly devoted to their work, 
and “night and day’’ labouring incessently, they “do duty’’ on 
sundays, and occasionally at such. times through the week, as are 
not included in the ordinary hours allotted for labour: and if 
a sick person should want their assistance, it is not unfrequently 
a difficulty to obtain it. Perhaps the best of them spend most 
of their time in “ stady,’’ but will this compensate for their neg- 
lect of “ going about doing good?"’ Lustead of their teaching 
being plain, simple, seasonable, personal, powerful, practical, 
and without ostentation, adapted tu the lowest capacities, and giv- 
en to individuals, to small companies, to families, or to congre. 
gations, as circumstances may rere, , it is regularly couched 
in the abstract, laboured form of aeermon, with little or no ref- 
erence to the passing events in society, which have so direct an 
influence upon character and morals, So accustomed to a routine 
of ritual serviee are they, that no teaching is considered either 
regular or efficacious, unless accompanied with the usnal course 
of religious ceremonies, Instead of appearing as the humbicsi of 
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their fellows, without any distinction, except their goodness and 
their zeal, they affect great personal importance, assume a pe- 
euliar garb and divine titles, and can neither publicly pray to God, 
nor teach the people, unless they first be clothed in sacerdotat 
attire. Their general demeanour forbids their free .access to the 
people, and hence, while they themselves are the most ignorant 
as to the general affairs of life, the people either treat them with 
superstitious reverence, or hold them in real contempt. Instead 
of being moved by their duty to God, and the love of souls, and 
encouraged inall their labours and their conflicts, by the promises 
of the “chief shepherd,’ whois gone before; instead of being 
determined to “‘ spend and be spent’’ in so God-like a work as 
“saving souls from death ;’’ the first thing is to seek each “his 
gain from his quarter.” Having represented preaching as a 
** profession,” and succeeded by the credulity of the people, in 

establishing the position that they, as well as others, have a right 

to make the most of their abilities, burdens are imposed, in many 

instances tosupport pride and extravagance, suchas not only bear 

down the people to the earth, but prodace in their minds w 
disgust at every thing connected with religion. I use no disguises 


on such a subject itis out of place; religion is made an article of 


trade, and buying,and selling, and trucking, in the advantages of 
* curing souls,’’ is as notorious as the sunat noon-day. However, 
numbers ofthe “ people love to have it so,’’ and they have them- 
selves principally to blame, for tolerating such awful departures 
from the pure religion of Christ, 

Having attempted to shew that the present order of reli- 
gious teachers have_not answered the object of their appoint. 
ment, it will be expectéed that I should have a suitab'e remedy to 
propose. ‘The remedy, in my own mind, is as clear as noon-dar, 
though I fear I shall have some difficulty in making it as clear and 
satisfactory to others, arising principally from men’s habits of 
thinking on this subject, and the alterations in those powerful svs- 
tems of mental tyranny which this remedy will require. But there 
are great numbers, like myself, who have no interest to serve, 
whose only good fs the public good, and who, however comfort- 
able in woridiy circumstances, can never be happy whilst their 
fellow creatures are miserable, By such I shall be understood, 
aud with such I hope to succeed. 1 am not sanzuine as to the 
adoption of the mcans I have to prepose, but I shall not, on that 
zecount, be less urgent in pressing them upon the attention of 


the public. The remnant of my life is pledged to the welfare of 
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my species, and in pursuing this object, disappointments will not 
discourage ime. 

Religious teaching on the primitive plan is what I offer as the 
remedy. The other arrangements, have for their motives the 
well-being of society, and their end, the proper conduct of man 
to man; but this derives its sanctions from our duty to God, and 
belief in a future state, In this department, compulsion or coer- 
tion has no place; the only means made use of are, argument 
and persuasion ; and where persons are obstinate, their fate is left 
in the hands of Him whe judges righteously. But how and by 
whom are the people to be taught? Both these points, though 
already partially anticipated, call for illustration, 

As to the present plan, it is impossiple that a system, though 
including many good things, inefficiently arranged, made up of 
idleness, hypocrisy, avarice, and worldly policy, can ever en- 
lighten the people, or lead them to repentance and reformation, 
I pity the simplicity of those (if such there be) who sincerely. 
think, that by building new churches, and establishing ritual 
services, they can prevent the increase of crime. The bulk of 
the people go to no place of worship ; many of them are too poor 
to get decent clothing; and others are disgusted by seeing all 
that bears a semblance of religion, prostrated at the shrine of 
mammon, And if efforts, more rational, more scriptural, and 
more suited to the circumstances of our population, are not made, 
crime will continue to increase, religion be contemned, and the 
folly of giving stones for bread, be manifested when it is too late, 
Some persons flatter themselves with the prospect of an improved 
liturgy, commutation of tythes, a more equal appropriation of 
ehureh livings, and other ecclesiastical reforms ; but to look to 
these changes as likely to give rise toa rational system of teaching 
suited to the circumstances of the people, will prove a delusion, 

An improved system of teaching is likelier to originate with 
the dissenters, for though, at present, they are pursuing chapel 
religion too exclusively, in a manner which the world calls re- 
spectable, yet they are not in bondage to a system established by 
law ; they are their own masters, and they can change any time, 

The sort of teaching I mean, and to which I have already al- 
luded, is remarkable most for its simplicity; and is so plainly 
developed in the historical parts of the New Testament, that 
if I could persuade my readers to peruse them, another word 
from me would be unnecessary. Doubtful of this, I therefore 
c 
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remark, that it consists in instruction being carried to the people, 
whatever they be, or wherever they reside; and this not 
casually, but constantly and perseveringly; delivered with a 
plainness, sincerity, disinterestedness and an affection, which will 
give it a ten-fold energy. If there be moral disorders, where, but 
on the place of their existence, should we apply the remedy ? 
Would a physician cure a wide spreading infectous fever, by de- 
livering lectures on the nature of disease, and the virtues of 
drugs ? Would a shepherd, instead of seeking his sheep, ever 
expect those to join his flock, which never heard his voice? Or 
would a warrior ever gain conquest, who never came in contact 
with his foe? In every thing, but in religion, the means are 
adapted to the end. 

But where are the mento be found who will work in this 
way ? Not generally among the hireling clergy of whatever 
name; (these in the calculations I shall make will be left out of 
the question) but such there were in the first ages of christianity, 
a few such there have always been; and of this cast, I have no 
doubt, we have many among us at thisday. Some of these are 
already employed as teachers, though, from the restraints which 
are imposed upon them, and the usages of the sect to which they 
belong, they may not be as decidedly useful as they otherwise 
would, By a false view of what teaching is, the qualifications 
necessary, the call, appointment, &c. many able men are diverted 
from their obvious duty, of warning sinners to repent, The 
plainest men, and the worst paid, have generally done the most 
good. In my opinion, the “Local Preachers’”” among the Me- 
thodists, have done more good, in the way of reforming the dis- 
solute, than any other body ef men among us. The spirit of 
these men, universally adopted, and regulated by the simplicity 
of primitive teaching, is, what I would loudly proclaim to the 
world, as the means of effecting a general reformation. If, 
instead of attending three meetings on the Sunday, and one or 
two in the week-day for their own edification, the serious mem- 
hers of different congregations, would spare half of these oppor- 
tunities, in visiting and teaching the dissolute, both poor and 
rich, what an immense power of instrumentality would be 
brought immediately into action! We will take Preston for an 
example. Ihave no doubt, to speak in moderation, we have 
sixty individuals, who are both able and willing to teach their 
fellow-men the way to heaven; the population is 30,000, or 6,000 
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families; so that the agents for correcting vice and giving 
christian instruction, would be as one to every hundred families ; 
and one of these agents, without fee or reward, iv my opinion, 
would do more real good than a dozen clergymen. Of course 
I would not be regulated by defined numbers, but I make this 
calculation to shew the practicability of the plan. Besides, 
the spirit for teaching and raising the people in the moral 
scale of society, would become so diffused, that numbers 
would co-operate, in various ways, to promote the same end. 
For the country, persons of the same cast would be found, 
willing to devote their whole time in travelling and teaching, 
and who would be perfectly content with that voluntary sup- 
port which such have never failed to receive. Thus we should 
have a “ ministry” without money, religion without hypocrisy, 
and moral improvement and happiness, without ostentation ! 

While parties and systems remain as they are, I am not so 
vain as to think that this plan will meet with much countenance, 
but I am not without hope of seeing it partially carried into 
effect; and I would say, and that with earnestness, let every 
man who wishes well to society and true religion, declare his 
entire disapprobation of every mercenary system of religion. 
Let him, in the next place, consider well the deplorable and 
abandoned state of our immense population. Let him be de- 
termined to unite his efforts, with all those of similar feelings, 
to effect, in the name of the Almighty, a complete Morel 
Revolution. Let persecution be met with patience, and insult 
with christian charity. Let christians no longer stickle for 
forms and ceremonies, but unite in the plain duty of doing 
good to others. Let every man enjoy his own belief, but let 
that be no hinderance to the noble attempt of snatching sin- 
ners from the gulph of ruin. ‘ 

In conclusion, I observe, that the causes of the present 
immorality may be traced, first, to the changed circumstances 
of the people; and secondly, to the want of a suitable cownter- 
acting power; and, as the circumstances of the people are 
not likely to be altered, as to situation, employment, &c. 
the remedies consist, in such civ arrangements, as are suited 
to the case; and, especially, in the adoption of a system of 
religious teaching, sufficiently powerfi in its efforts, and 
appropriate in its character. 
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This latter must originate with the people; we must not 
expect the government to take it up, for the most that they 
can do, consistantly, is to remove some of the obstacles 
which lie in the way. The time may not yet be come, buat 
I hope it will shortly arrive, when every humane and pious 
man, will not only see his duty to society, but fearlessly 
perform it. J. L. 


OATHS. 


Waat isan Oath? An appeal to the Omniscience of the 
Deity ; the judge of the thoughts, and words, and actions of 
all mankind ; to reward or punish, according to the truth or 
falsehood of what is asserted. It is so serious and awful a 
duty that it ought never to be resorted to but under circum- 
stances of peculiar importance. Being an appeal to the 
Highest Tribunal, either in earth or heaven, it is spoken of in 
the scriptures as the “end of all strife.” Bearing this in 
mind, what asad spectacle do our custom houses, excise 
offices, courts of justice, and elections, exhibit! Any re- 
flecting man, attending at our quarter sessions, must be shock- 
ed at the constant appeals to the Almighty, required by law 
as to the most trifling concerns; and at the thoughtlessness, 
irreverence, and inattention, manifested in the act of swearing. 
The frequency of it has destroyed its sulemnity, and the bre- 
vity of its form has concealed its meaning. ‘There is no 
difference betwixt delivering evidence, affecting the life of 
a fellow-creature, and that which states that a witness has 
travelled ten miles; each requires an oath. As it respects 
the customs, says Paley, “ A pound of tea cannot travel re- 
gularly from the ship to the consumer, without costing half a 
dozen oaths at least; and the same security for the due dis- 
charge of their office, namely, an oath, is required from a 
churchwarden, and an archbishop, from a petty constable, 
and the chief justiceof England.” On this subject, several 
excellent letters have appeared in the Evangelical Magazine, 
from one of which the following is an extract. 

“To call upon the high and lofty One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, to witness the truth of the commonest assertions in 
the details of commercial life; in the hurry of distracting 
engagements perpetually to inyoke that oat name, which 
the Jews in their sofemuiiies were scarcely permitted to pro- 
nounce, is in the highest degree irreverent, if not absolute] 
profane. Ifa merchant, in the discharge of his vessel, finds 
that, in consequence of some error in the documents received 
from abroad, he has paid the duty ona greater quantity of 
commodities than were actually in the ship, he is compelled 
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to take an oath before he can recover the excess, although the 
custom house officer, who attended the discharge, has certi- 
fied that his statement is correct. If he is going to receive 
the drawback on goods shipped to foreign parts, he is compel- 
led, after producing an official certificate that they have been 
landed at the destined port, to swear that they have not been 
landed, nor intended to be relanded, in any part of Great 
Britain, &e.; and that they were at the time of entry the 
property of A. B. This vath is required, although the mer- 
chant may, at the same moment, inform the collector that the 
goods ave been relanded in Great Britain, in consequence of 
the vessel being stranded on her passage, but that they were 
subsequently reshipped, and arrived at the destined port. 
When the merchant is preparing to ship particular descrip- 
tions of goods, which he fee received promiscuously from the 
interior of the country, he is compelled to swear that he be- 
lieves the duties of excise to have been fully paid, although it 
is known that he has no precise information on the subject! 
Before he can recover the duties on particular goods, which 
he is going to re-export, he is compelled in the first place 
to obtain an oath from the parties by whom they were origi- 
nally imported, and then an oath from ali the intermediate 
persons through whose hands they may pert og: ! If an 
accident prevent him from shipping his goods by the vessel 
he intended, he must take an oath before he can enter them 
for another ship. Indeed, the instances in which God's holy 
name is officially and commercially taken in vain are such as 
to exceed almost all belief.” 

But the most disgusting scenes of false and irreverent 
swearing are seen at elections. Last summer at Preston, four 
or five oaths were imposed upon the electors, and, except occa- 
sional remissions, When the parties were on pretty good 
terms, they were taken by the people with as little ceremony 
as if there had been no God to witness their profanity, nor 
man to report their apparent insensibility. t believe Iam 
within bounds when I say, fen thousand oaths were admin- 
istered to the electors, many of them in a state of reeling 
intoxication, and most under such feelings of party excite- 
ment, as to make them utterly regardless as to what they 
were swearing. Was the reverend name of the Deity ever so 
insulted? Was a religious ordinance (for such I call it,) 
ever so profaned? Was the necessity of a change in the 
law of elections ever more manifest ? Or the necessity of a 
change in the eharacter of those who profess to be conserva- 
tors of every thingsacred ? Isit to be believed, that ministers 
of religion could witness this profanity, this moral degreda- 
tion, in the electors of Preston, and never since seem as if 
they had been affected by it, by raising a determined voice 
to the legislature for its suppression ? 
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The House of Commons have been directing their atten- 
tion to the absurdity of some of the oaths which they them- 
selves take, and this, I hope, may be viewed as a prelude to 
a complete reformation, as to unnecessary oaths, in every 
department of the state. 





















THE STATE OF THE POOR. 





I would suggest to Mr. Barnes, the able editor of the 





















intended “History of the County Palatine of Lancaster,” as 
to include in his “plan,” a description of the residences, - 
condition, employment, and manner of living of the great . 
mass of the people,—the poor ; and especially the poor wea- «5 
vers. As he intends to visit every parish, to form correct BY 
materials for his work, let him not overlook those numberless a 
streets in every large town in Lancashire, where the sicken- 3 
ing sight of poverty and misery has long been iaanifest. In ie 


works of this sort, we have generally, descriptions of all the 
public buildings, public offices, corporate arrangements, and 
every thing connected with wealth and splendour, whilst that 
which is of infinitely more importance to be known—the 
condition of the working class,—is overlooked as a matter not 


, worth recording. 
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RAIL-WAYS. 


Tue establishing of these improved modes of conveyance, 
ought to be encouraged, not merely for the advantages to the 
mercantile world, but for the moral changes which they are 
likely to produce. Unfortunately, with very few exceptions, 
those connected with coaching and carrying, are persons of 
dissipated habits. What a number of persons there are em- 
ployed as coachmen, porters, horsekeepers, &c. who are ad- 
dicted to swearing, drinking and other excesses, and who 
never seem to come within the influence of moral or religious 
teaching. Besides, the cruelties inflicted upon the poor ani- 
mals are such as to make every feeling man wish for a 
change. 





INCREASE OF CRIME. : 





At our Quarter sessions, held October, 1830, the Calendar 
was very heavy ; no fewer than 47 cases of felony were tried, 
24 of which referred to persons under 21 years of age :—divi- 
ded as follows, 5 of 20 years of age,—6 of 19,—1 of 18,—1 of 
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17,—1 of 16,—1 of 15,—1 of 14,—1 of 13,—3 of 12,—2 of II, 
and | of 10. 

In the report, delivered by the Rev. J. Cray, Chaplain, 
the number of commitments and re-commitments for the 
last ten years, is as follows: 1821, 150,—1822, 124,—1823, 
131,—1824, 168,— 1825, 186,—1826, 230,—1827, 322,—1828 
167,— 1829, 243,—1830, 273. 

He endeavours to show that this scale, by no means 
favoured the idea that in years of distress there was the most 
crime,—and that few ever pleaded necessify as the cause 
of their crime; bat generally attributed it to drunkenness. 

“Is it not evident” says he, “that among those of the 
labouring population, where the absence of sound information, 
has rendered them indifferent to the necessity and duty of pro- 
viding for the future, the temptations arising from a state of 
prosperity, are greater than those by which distress and pover- 
ty are accompanied? It is much to be feared that such is 
the case: it is only too true that the people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge; and their state of ignorance permits 
the careless and immoral, to put an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their brains.” 

But where is the remedy proposed by the Chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction? He has given us a skilful 
arithmetical demonstration of the increase of crime; he has 
told us that the people are destroyed for lack of knowledge ; 
that the prisoners generally attribute their crimes to drunken- 
ness ; but he has said nothing about the means for removing 
all this evil. The Magistrates must have been equally indif- 
ferent, or, instead of receiving a dry report merely, they would 
have said to Mr. Clay, to whom they give £200 a year for 
“ doing duty” at the prison,—“ This is a most painful picture 
of the state of society, and especially the juvenile class. You, 
the ministers of religion, are the guardians of virtue; tell us, 
we beseech you, how this state of things must be remedied. 
Instead of being obliged to convict and transport to so great 
an extent, are there uo means by which crime can be pre- 
vented, honesty diffused, and the happiness of the poor pro- 
moted? Turn your attention to these points, and if you are 
not able, with such patronage and influence in your hands, 
to arrest the progress of crime, and produce a general res- 
pect for the precepts of our holy religion, give up your trust to 
abler hands.” 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Iris much to be regretted that the establishment of these 
interesting seminaries of learning, health and amusement, 
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should proceed with so much tardiness. We are often remin- 
ed of the improved systems of education, but we have had 
nothing tangible, that deserves the name, compared with 
the infant system, as practised in places where there are 
teachers of ability. Many of the schools now in existence 
are dreaded by the children, as if they were places of pun- 
ishment, but a well conducted infant school has such attrac- 
tions, as to make it difficult to keep children away. At 
present, I shall not undertake to detail the plan of instruction, 
to many it is unnecessary, as they must have had opportunities 
of making themselves acquainted with it ;—but merely observe 
that nafyre has been the model on which it has been cast, 
and to which it owes its evident superiority. Until other 
schools adopt the same principle, they will still continue to 
drag on without satisfaction either to teachers or parents. In 
Preston, we have but one Infant School, the average attend- 
ance in which is about 80. There ought, at least, to be ten 
schools of this description; and nothing presents a fairer 
prospect, in a pecuniary point of view, to persons who may be 
disposed to learn the system, whether male or female. There 
are many, just now, boring at the loom for about eight shillings 
per week, who would, with a few weeks instruction, at some 
neighbouring town, be able to conduct an infant school, and 
to turn it toa good account bothto themselves, and the neigh- 
bourhood in which they might make the attempt. The infant 
plan is the model, and well would it be for the cause of educa- 
tion, if our leading men, instead of contenting themselves with 
contributing to the erectionof a school, or the salary of the teacher, 
would labour to introduce the leading features of this system into 
every national and sunday school in the kingdom, The subject 
of schools will be frequently referred to, 


INTEMPERANCE, 


To give any thing like a fall view of the evils of intemper- 
ance, would require an essay, rather than a single page. For 
this month, therefor, I shall content myself with giving a few 
incidents, all illustrating the consummate folly of intemper- 
ance, and the importance of a sober life. 
Drain-drinking.—One evening three individuals under- 
took to watch the number of persons who entered three well- 
frequented dram shops, in Manchester, in as many different 
parts of the town, in the course of half an hour, from ten min- 
utes past nine to twenty minutes te ten. The following is the 
result of their observations :—Into the first there entered 59 
mates, and 47 females; into the second 109 males, and 122 fe- 
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males; into the third, 88 males and 82 females—total number, 
507.— Manchester Mercury. 

Sale Drinking.—At a Farmer's sale, near Bolton, in one 
afternoon, the attendants drank fourteen galions of gin, and two 
barrels of ale; the most extravagant bidding was the conse- 
quence ; and the whole was a disgraceful sight to all connected 
with it.—One great reason assigned for ‘the farmers taking their 
farms ata higher rent than they can afford to pay, is, the influ- 
ence of liquor, so plentifully served out on the occasions of letting. 

The Consumption of Spirits. —** lt appears, from the Parlia- 
mentary and other returns, that in the year 1820, the quantity of 
ardent spirits which paid duty in the united kingdom, amounted 
to Twelve Millions of gallons, and in 1829, to Twenty-five Mil- 
lions, The continued increase will be more strikingly shewn by 
giving the returns of the quantities of home manufactured spirits, 
which paid duty for home consumption in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, in the years 1827 and 1828. For the year ending 
January 5th, 1828—20,382,425 imperial gallons, For the year 
ending January 5th, 1829—24,093,555 imperial gallons, Now 
look to the calendar of crime, to the annals of pauperism, and 
to the returns of misery during the same period, and you will 
arrive at the result, that these evils have gradually increased 
from 1820 to 1829; and that the same in the latter period was 
nearly double that in the former.” 

Crime and Drunkenness —*A_ person who had long held a high 
place in the police, and who is now keeper of a house of correction, lately 
expressed to me his conviction, that eight out of ten of all the men in jail 
throughout the United Kingdom owe their degradation to intemperance. 
The proportion in Scotland is stated to be nine out uf ten.” 

‘“* Mr Poynder, for three years Under Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
made the following declaration before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons :—“ 1 have long been in the habit of hearing criminals refer all their 
misery to drinking, so that I now almost cease to ask them the cause of 
their ruin. ‘This evil lies at the root of all other evils in this city and 
elsewhere. Nearly all the convicts for murder, with whom I have convers- 
ed, have admitted themselves to have been under the influence of spirits 
at the time of the act.” 

“ Dr Willan, in his report on the diseases of London, states his convic- 
tion, that considerably more than one cighthof allthe deaths which teke 
place in persons above twenty years old, happen prematurely through ex- 
cess in d:inking epirits.” 

** A geutleman of very amiable disposition, and justly popular, contract. 
ed habits of intemperance; his friends argued, implored, remonstrated ; at 
last he pet an end to all importunity in this manner. Toa friend, whe 
was addressing him in the following strain :-—“ Dear Sir George, your fami: 
ly are in the utmost distress on account of this unfortunate habit ; they 
perceive that business is neglected; your moral influence is gone; your 
health is ruined ; and, depend upon it, the coats of your stomach will soon 
give way, and then a change will —— late.” The poor victim, deeply 
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convinced of the hopelessness of his case, replied thus:—“* My good friend, 
your remarks are just, they are indeed too true; but I can no longer resist 
temptation: if a bottle of brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of hell 
yawned op the other; and if I were convinced that { would be pushed in 
as surely as I took one more glass, I could not refrain. You are very kind : 
I ought to be grateful for so many kind, good friends, but you may spare 
yourselves the trouble of trying to reform me,—the thing is impossible.” 

“* The example of the Quakers is well worthy ofimitation. They have 
set themselves decidedly against the customary use of ardent spirits, and the 
results are before the world, “In a quarter of a century” says a physician 
in extensive practiee, “I have had but a single patient of the Society of 
Friends, whose disease was referable to intemperance ; and at present, when 
the number of Friends is very considerable, there is in this whole city but 
one addicted to intoxication.” From the London bills of mortality it ap- 
pears, that one. out of every forty lives to the age of eiglity ;—among the 
Quakers, however, one out of every ten reaches eighty: while one-half of 
all the children born in London die before attaining their third year, 
one-half of those belonging to the Society of Friends live to the age of 
forty seven years,”—Edgar's introductery Essay to Beecher’s six sermons on 
intemperance. 

The New Beer Bill.—However they may applaud this mea- 
sure in London, and however it may favour the course of living 
which labouring men are obliged to adopt there, in the country, 
in Lancashire in particular, 1 shall be supported when [ say, it 
is considered as a great curse. This is the declared sentiment, 
from the magistrate on the bench, to the wife of the humblest wea- 
ver. Cheapale is a temptation which few labouring men can re- 
sist, and, when taken at the public-house, where company and 
every thing is enticing, seldom leads to any thing less than intoxi- 
cation, The ‘‘retail’’ act was made to induce people to drink it 
at home, but this was evaded, and never answered the desired 
end, The fact is, that, till the people are morally educated, as 
recommended in other parts of this number, they should not be 
enticed by temptations which they cannot resist. Ifthe taxes on 
candles and soap, and such like useful articles, had been taken off, 
instead of the beer tax, the whole country would have felt the 
benefit, and been grateful for the boon. What a pity that one 
good measure—the destruction of the licence monopoly—should be 
saddled with such a serious draw-back. In the event of this 
measure being revised, the magistrates will be able to tell a 
plain tale, 

He has killed himself with drinking.—Killed himself! Yes ! 
And, awful as it is to contemplate the fact, the remark is constantly 
made with as much coolness as if it referred to the state of the 
weather, 

**Ah! Drunkenness! thou base tyrannic crime, 
W hich spoils, O Britain! thy prolific clime ; 
Thou bane of all that’s good, thou subtle fue, 
Thou universal curse to high and iow '” 
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REFORM AT ELECTIONS, 


PARLIAMENTARY Reform seems to be the all engrossing 
topic in political circles ; and of the necessity of such a change 
there can but be one opinion. And, as it is a question, in which 
is involved the investigation of the causes which lead to that aw- 
ful degradation ef the people, exbibited at every election, it will 
fairly claim the consideration of *“ The Moral Reformer.” On 
these occasions, drunkenness, violence, rioting, bribery, perjury, 
maliciousness, and a wanton waste of time and money, are what we 
are doomed to witness. That the clergy, the magistraey, and the 
better informed of the people, should have borne so long with such 
a diabolical system of electioneering, is truly surprising. We have 
had two elections in this borough during the present year, 
and though they have been peaceably conducted, compared 
with those of former years, yet such a laxity of princiciple, 
so much agitation and tumult, such basenes of conduct, and 
such open defiance of every mora! restraint have been exhibited, 
that every good man must heartily wish they might never occur 
again. Party feeling destroys a!l sense of honour, and the en- 
thusiasm of the contest leads men to break through every restraint ; 
volies of oaths re-echo through the crowd; black eyes are dis- 
played both by men and women, as marks of honour ; perjury is 
considered venal by the cause which it promotes ; malice and 
revenge towards the opposing party are inculeated as obligatory ; 
and bribery, in the shape of meat, money, or drink, is practised 
as a meritoriousduty. Indeed, every obligation, civil and sacred, 
seems obliterated from the minds of those who are carried away 
with the spirit of electioneering. 

Now, when we consider that this is nothing less than the per- 
forming of an act, by which our lives, and property, and liberty, 
may be considerably affected ; that it is, to choose members of 
that legislature, which is to make those laws, on which, in a great 
measure, depend the happiness or misery of millions of the human 
family ; it strikes me, as being one of the most important duties 
of life, and ought to be performed with judgement, deliberation, 
seriousness, sobriety and sincerity, and with no other view than 
the public good, 

Custom has sanctioned a vicious course of proceeding, and 
both rich and poor lend themselves to its perpetuation, Un- 
less, therefore, we have REFORMED ELECTIONS, may we 
never see the elective franchise offered to Manchester, or any 
other large town, With the Liverpool Election before them, 
surely our rulers will, before they extend the franchise, probe 
this evil to the bottom, and establish those regulations which may 
lead to what has never yet had an existance, but in words—purity 
of election. 

J leave to politicians the discussion of the extent of the fran- 
chise, and the length of parhaments, but, as it respects the 
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mode of electing members, 1 would offer a few suggestions, 
Elections must be reformed, Hell itself could scarcely have de- 
vised a more corrupt, demoralizing, system than that whih is 
acted upon at present. Part of the evil arises from the exercise 
of undue influence, Instead of every voter exercising his own 
privilege, without interfering with others, either by bribes or 
threats, we find every man disposed to prostrate the minds of 
others at his own caprice, or for his own interest, Another 
cause of the evil is, the /ength to which elections are extended ; 
and to both these I may add, an utter regardlessness of the proper 
object, and a wish for the display of valour and bravery in the 
defence of a party. 

The franchise being fixed, I would recommend, as a simple, 
but, I flatter myself, an effectual remedy ;—first, that a register 
should be kept, and revised annually, of all persons eligible to 
vote ; next, that the election should commence and finish on the 
same day ; and that no swearing should be requisite. In case of 
a contest, instead of the present absurd plan of poliing ; in the first 
instance, a place should be procured, sufficiently large to hold all 
the electors who would be likely to attend ; in the next place, 
none should be admitted but those who were regularly registered 
as eligible to give a vote; and then, after the formalities ef nomi- 
nation, &c, the sense of the electors should be taken by a division 
to right and left; and those candidates, for whom there was the 
greatest number, should be declared duly elected. Questions of 
ten times more importance are decided in this way by the House 
of Commons, and that which is practable there, can be made so 
in any part of the kingdom, This I consider a specific cure for, 
at least, most of the evils which we lament at elections. If we 
must have polling, | would say, the ballot, in the present circum- 
stances of society, is indispensible ; but 1 think the plan here 
suggested is more expeditious, quite as correct in its results, and 
neither requires secresy, nor admits of much ostentation, With 
any degree of integrity in the people, this plan is the least liable 
to objections, 


VARIETIES. 


A scasonable hint.—\1r is just the time when tradesmen will 


be busy delivering their new-year’s bills. When we consicer 
how difficult it is for many of them to meet their engagements, 
owing to the want of promptness in their customers paying their 
bills,—when we consider that the low price of labour, and the 
distress of the working class is owing in part to the want of capi- 
tal in circulation,—and when we consider that to keep back a 
payment after it is due ; to promise and not pe:furm the promise ; 
1s a violation of those principles of justice and truth, which are 
the great moral supports of seciety,—it would be well, if every 





individual would try to set an example of cheerful and prompt 
payment, instead of harrassing their creditors by frivolous and 
false excuses, Money circulates with such rapidity from hand to 
hand, that almest every individual would feel the benefit ; and it 
would certainly be an important moral change, of the necessity 
of which every one is convinced. 

Another.—We are just now arrived at the season of festivi- 
ties. Arethere not many things io connection with our christmas 
feasts that want reforming ? [ will only mention one, It is the 
constant custom to invite those who are able to invite us aguin, 
What does He say, whose coming into the world we profess to 
commemorate on these occasions ? “* When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy bretheren, nor thy rich 
neighbours, lest they also bid thee again, and a recompence be 
made. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, 
the /ame, the blind ; and thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot 
recompense thee; and thou shall be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just.” How is it that we have so long neglected 
this plain injunction ? Well may we say “ we have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, and done those things 
which we ought not to have done.’ If we see our folly, and in- 
tend to reverse our practice, let no man wait for the example of 
bis neighbour; but every one sct the example himself. 

Christmas Gifts.—1 was glad to see, in some of the papers, 
the shopkeepers advised to discontinue the practice of giving 
ale and spirits to their customers, as a christmas gift, and to sub- 
stitute something less objectionable. It is a shame to connect 
drinking with the celebration of the birth of the Saviour. Ser- 
vants, and labourers of different sorts, go round, begging for what 
they call a christmas box, and it would be well if their employers, 
instead of giving them money to drink, would present them 
with something that would be permanently useful. But while 
the rich revel and carouse, how can we blame the poor ? 

Singing and Ringing on a Christmas-day Morning.—What- 
ever may have been its origin, the practice of ringing the 
bells, and going up and down the streets singing soon after 
midnight on this occasion, is one which might very prudently 
be laid aside. Are men so enthusiastically picus,. as to leave 
their homes, to perform nocturnal worship in the streets? 1 would 
just as soon believe the story of bees leaving their hives, and 
oxen going down on their knees when the clock strikes twelve, 
The excesses sometimes connected with both singing and ringing 
at this season, are too well known. 

Markets,—In catholic times, holidays were not merely noticed 
in the calendar in the beginning of the prayer book, but were kept 
with all due strictness, From this, doubtless, arose the suspen. 
sion of the markets at christmas, ‘This, however, is fast wearing 
away, and, as no person seems now to have any scruple on his 
mind, as to buying and selling at this season, it would be well if 
some gencral declaration could be entered inte, stating that no 
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interruption would hereafter take place. Both farmers and 
tradesmen experience many disappointments for want ofan un- 
derstanding of this sort. 

The Poor and the Poor Laws,—These form a constant sub- 
ject of discussion among the “* Economists,"’ and are likely to at. 
tract much interest in both Houses of Parliament. This subject 
involves in it matters of the first impoPtance to the community, 
and is, therefore, interesting to all classes. This question has 
tuo often taken a wrong turn, That great distress exists in the 
country is now universally admitted; that it is not a temporary 
suffering, butthe regular effect of the settled order of things 
among us is quite clear; and that men are not to starve in the 
midst of plenty, is a feeling which no reasoning can overthrow, 
Now, before we legislate as to a provision for the poor, might it not 
be prudent first to ascertain, w/y itis that so many able-bodied 
young men, with small families, are in a state of poverty? In- 
stead of providing for them by poor laws, would it not be better 
to attempt to alter their condition, so as to make parish provision 
unnecessary. The aged, the infirm, the fatherless and the widow, 
we shall always have among us, and many of these will constantly 
have to be relieved; but, for the other class, it is my opinion, 
such changes are capable of being made, with honour to the na- 
tion, as would enableexcept in emergencies—every sober, in- 
dustrious man, to provide for the wants of bis family, without the 
disgrace of becoming a pauper, The possession of property, and 
the distribution of wealth, are secured and regulated by our laws; 
and whilst, of !ate, we have witnessed, by a single enactment, con- 
siderable revolutions in property, is it not, beyond doubt, in the 

wer of our rulers to say with effect—let every man enjoy the 
Fruit of his labour; let every man’s hands be sufficient for his 
family ? The labourer must be supported ; and, had he not better 
receive it as the reward of industry, than asa mark of degradation 
at the hands of the overseer ? 

Liverpool Election.—This scene of bribery and corruption, 
it is said, has cost the two candidates £90,000; of which Mr. 
Denison and his friends will have to pay £50,000, What im- 
mense good might have been done with this amount, spent on 
bribery and drunkenness! We have, I believe, about 4,500 
persons in Preston, who are not able to waintain themselves, and 
who have, less or more, to depend upon others. Now the interest 
of this sum, at 5 per cent, would buy, at the average of a 
pound each, anew suit of clothes for the whole of this number, 
man, woman, and child, every year while the world stands ! 

“ Church Reform.—Being a friend to reform in general, and 
fixing my attention on an advertisement of a Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of London, entitled “ Church Reform, by the Rev. James 
Slade, M.A. Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester,” I 
thought I should like to see what he had to recommend on this 
subject. Though I cannot say 1 was without prepossessions 
in reference to the work, yet, when I found a fourpenny pamphlet 
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charged a shilling, 1 could not resist the feeling of dissatisfaction 
at an extortion, like numbers of others, masked under the garb 
of religion, and under the imposing name of “Reform.’” Cow- 
per’s verse struck my mind. 

**Quoth one, ‘A rarer man than you, 

In pulpit none shall hear ; 
But yet, methinks, to tell you true, 
You sell it plaguy dear,”’ 

As to the performance, it is of such a milk-and-water cast, that it 
gives a person no chance either of decidedly approving, or yet of 
refuting it. It is a complete letter of generalities. Scarcely one 
specific change is recommended, and if it be, it is with so much 
deference, to “ My lord” the Bishop, and so much fear of an 
material change, that, however much he may have satisfied hig 
own mind, nobody will be much disturbed with what he has writ- 
ten. I should like to see a manly, clear, defined system of 
Church Reform recommended by the friends of the church; be. 
cause I have no doubt the agitation of the subject would lead to 
results at present unknown ;—but really such letters as this, are 
absolutely worse than nothing. 
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Correspondence. 
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To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sar, 
It will be admitted by all, rich as well as poor, that comfort and 
happiness are inseparably conuected with the preservation of a sound mind 
in asound body, Disease has been, aod will most certainly contiuue to be, 
the lot of humanity; and it would consequently be highly preposterous te 
suppuse for a moment, that we can entirely escape those ills which flesh is 
heir to. ButI am well convinced, from a pretty extensive sphere of obser- 
vation, which I have enjoyed fur many years, that most of the maladies to 
which man is subject, are the result of depraved and slothful habits, and ¢ 
am, therefore, desirous, throagh the medium of your periodical, to address 
a few hints to the poor, as to the best means of preserving their health, { 
do not design to advence any idle speculations, but to direct them to such 
means as are attainable and practical. 1 would confine my observations to 
the poor, because I conceive that their circamstances have been almost en- 
tirely neglected, whilst the rich have, io all ages, had their counsellors; and 
if they have not profited by their advice, by rational and temperate habits 
recuring to thems Ives and their posterity the enjoyment of healih, with 
themselves must rest the blame; so that while we lameutt he effects, we must 
censuse the crime. But the poor man, who suffers from the consequences 
of his injurious habits, claims our deepest commiseration. No monitor has 
pointed out to him their evil teadency—no band has been extended to snatch 
him from the calamities into which, often unwittingly, be plunges himself— 
no warning voice has wispered in bis ear that be is pursuing a course whieh 
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will enfeeble both his mind and body long ere they arrive at maturity, and 
which will consign him to an early, premature grave. It is true that laws 
have been euacted to supply him with the means of subsistence, when his 
own efforts fail, and it istrae that benevolent men have founded institutions 
to furnish him with assistance when suffering from disease, but the former 
have debased him in the eyes of those who are obliged unwillingly to con- 
tribute to his support, and, what is still more deplorable, have degraded him 
in his own estimation, so that instead of relying on his own resourses, he be- 
comes compelled to sabject himself to an ignominious dependancy ; and the 
latter, although highly commendable, and entitled to the gratitude of every 
poor man, yet, being designed only to administer relief when disease has ac- 
tually made its appearance, aud when assistance is often extended in vain, 
do not, in my opinion, effect so much as the poor man himself is able to ac- 
complish by prudently avoiding those vicious habits which engender dis- 
ease; fur, it is perfectly obvious, that it is better to avoid an evil, thaa to 
suffer it under the expectation of receiving relief, 

It is much to be lamented that happiness and wealth should so often be 
associated in the minds of men; and labour and misery. Poverty is, with- 
out doubt, frequently a source of much misery, but to obtain the means of 
subsistence by honest industry, tends to promote both cheerfulness of mind 
and health of body, whilst wealth, when accompanied by indolence or dissi- 
pation, uniformly enfeebles the mind and depresses the vigour of the budy. 
To be indigent cannot be regarded as a crime, because poverty, uot un- 
frequently, is attributable to circumstances over which we have no control, 
and against which no exertion or foresight can guard us. But, for any one 
to allow himself to sink into indigence, without struggling to deliver him- 
self therefrom, by every means in his power, is certainly both irrational and 
criminal. Wheo we consider how little is really essential for the subsistence, 
and even the welfare of man, we cannot avoid the conclusion that many who 
are now suffering from the deficiency of a regular supply of those requisites 
might, by economy and prudence, enjoy comparative comfort and he ith. 
No wealth, however great, can purchase any thing that a rational being can 
rationally desire, except food, dwelling, and raiment, fur the support and 
comfort of the body, and knowledge for the mind ; and there are, perhaps, 
but few who cannot procure them, botb for themselves and families, if they 
conducted their affairs with jadgement and discretion. Perhaps one half of 
the extreme indigence, and certainly one half of the disease, we at present 
witness, is occasioned by indolence and dissipation 1 am desirous of point- 
ing out to the poor their evil tendency, and the benefit that wouldaccrue to 


them from accustoming themselves to habits of industry and temperance, 


both in improving their comfort aud health. With your permission I shall 
at empt to do so in » series ofhints, through the medium of your periodical, 
and which | will subject to your approval, With my best wishes fur the 
success of your projected work, 
1 amy Sir, yours respectfully, 
A SURGEQN. 
JOHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON, 





